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I, Masaaki Matsuoka, M.D., Ph.D., declare and state as follows: 

1 . I am Senior Associate Professor in the Department of Pharmacology and 
Neuroscience at Keiko University School of Medicine in Tokyo, Japan. I received my M.D. and 
Ph.D. from Tokyo University School of Medicine. I have 19 years of research experience in the 
areas of Neuroscience and Cellular and Molecular Biology. I have published more than 47 
articles in these fields. My curriculum vitae is attached hereto as Exhibit A. 

2. I have reviewed the claims and specification of U.S. Patent Application No. 
10/088,699, entitled "Method of Screening Disease Depressant Gene" (hereinafter "the '699 
application" or "the application"). 

3. I have also reviewed the Office Action dated December 14, 2005, issued by the 
U.S. Patent and Trademark Office with respect to the '699 application. The statements set forth 
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hereinbelow are offered to address the Examiner's remarks in this Action and to show (a) the 
common knowledge in the art with respect to the nature of nucleic acid expression libraries, 
including differences between nucleic acid expression libraries derived from different sources; 
and (b) that the Vito et al. reference (Science 271:521-525, 1996) does not disclose a nucleic acid 
library as recited in the claims of the *699 application. 

4. First, it is well-understood in the art that the nature of a nucleic acid expression 
library is not solely dependent on the chemical nature of one or a few nucleic acids in the library. 
Instead, the nature of a nucleic acid expression library depends on the totality of (1) the identity 
of all sequences represented in the library as well as (2) the frequency with which each of these 
sequences is present in the library. It is also well-understood that the identity and frequency of 
nucleic acids in an expression library depends on the expression levels of genes in the tissue or 
cells from which the library is derived. 

5 . This understanding in the art, as summarized above in is shown by the way 
researchers in the field select and use mRNA sources for constructing libraries. Researchers 
generally choose an mRNA source where a target gene is expressed as highly as possible. In 
certain procedures, researchers use the "subtraction cloning method," which takes particular 
advantage of the difference in the expression level of specific genes between different tissue 
sources. Using this method, researchers effectively "erase" cDNAs commonly expressed in two 
tissue sources by subtraction with a DNA hybridization procedure, yielding a subtracted cDNA 
library containing cDNAs whose original mRNAs are uniquely or more highly expressed in 
tissues or cells displaying particular phenotypic characteristics or subjected to particular 
conditions. The selection of particular mRNA sources and the use of the subtractive cloning 
method demonstrate the recognition in the art that (a) relative abundances of nucleic acids 
constitute structural features by which nucleic acid libraries are characterized and distinguished 
from each other and (b) differences in relative abundances of nucleic acids are particularly 
significant in the context of gene identification and cloning. 
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6. As an exemplary demonstration of the way researchers select and use mRNA 
sources for constructing libraries, as summarized above inf5, Ohira et al. (J. Dent. Res. 83:546- 
551, 2004) is attached hereto as Exhibit B. Ohira et al. describes the use of subtractive 
hybridization to identify genes differentially expressed in rat alveolar bone wound healing. (See 
Exhibit B.) For identification of these genes, Ohira et al. selected injured peridontium tissue. 
The conclusion that injured peridontium cDNA was suitable for cloning of unique genes 
involved in wound healing stemmed from the observation that six known genes showed changes 
in mRNA expression levels relative to control tissue and histological changes were present in the 
injured tissue. (See id. at p. 548, second col., second full paragraph.) Thus, changes in 
expression levels of just a few genes and an observed phenotypic difference in a tissue source 
was sufficient to conclude that the injured peridontium cDNA library, as a whole, was different 
from the "driver" control cDNA used in the subtractive cloning method. 

7. Consistent with the knowledge in the art as summarized above in . W-6, it is also 
well-known that culturing cells in vitro has effects on gene expression relative to cells grown in 
more physiologically relevant conditions. It is particularly well-known that homogenous 
populations of cells cultured in vitro, especially immortalized cell lines, do not entirely replicate 
the physiological conditions or gene expression patterns of cells in vivo. Sandberg and Ernberg 
(Genome Biol. 6:R65, 2005, also herein "Sandberg") is attached hereto as Exhibit C to show this 
knowledge in the art. Sandberg states that cell lines "only approximate the properties of in vivo 
cells in tissues," and that cell lines "have been selected under in vitro conditions for long periods 
of time, affecting many specific cellular pathways and processes." (Exhibit C, Abstract.) 
Sandberg goes on to state that the "use of immortalized cell lines as model systems of normal 
and pathological tissues is controversial"; that there are "obvious general differences between the 
environment of cells growing in vitro and that of in vivo tissue cells"; and that these differences 
"influence the gene expression and the phenotype of the cells grown in vitro." (Id. at p. R65.10.) 
Sandberg's study shows that of approximately 7,000 genes investigated, approximately 30% 
showed statistically significant differential expression as compared to tissues. (Id. at, e.g., 
Abstract and p R65.2, second col.) 
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8. In view of the above (see ffl[4-7), the process of constructing nucleic acid libraries 
from tissues of different origin or grown under different conditions would be expected to 
produce libraries with distinctive structural characteristics with respect to identity and relative 
abundances of sequences represented. 

9. With regard to the Examiner's statement that if several or even a few of the 
nucleic acid expressed in Vito's library "are the same as those of the presently claimed invention 

then the nucleic acids of Vito read on the present claims" (Office Action dated December 14, 
2005, at p. 10), this statement is not consistent the common knowledge in the art regarding 
nucleic acid libraries as discussed above (see H 4-8). The Examiner's statement does not take 
into account the frequency of expressed sequences, which, as set forth above, is a distinguishing 
structural feature of nucleic acid libraries. In fact, to the extent the Examiner's statement 
suggests that the frequency of expressed sequences does not affect the nature of a nucleic acid 
library, the Examiner directly contradicts the common knowledge in the art. 

1 0. The Examiner's statements also appear to ignore the effect of the conditions used 
in Vito et al. for inducing apoptosis in 3DO cells, as compared to conditions that would be 
encountered physiologically in vivo, on a nucleic acid library. (See Office Action dated 
December 14, 2005, at p. 10.) In particular, with respect to the Examiner's assertion that the 
"conditions within which the cells were found upon obtaining or synthesizing the nucleic acids 
does not change the chemical nature of the expressed nucleic acids" (see id), this assertion again 
does not address the common knowledge in the art that the frequency of expressed sequences is a 
distinguishing structural feature of nucleic acid libraries (see ffl|4-8); and further fails to take into 
account that conditions under which cells are grown, including in vitro conditions for culturing 
cell lines, have significant effects on gene expression as compared to gene expression in tissues 
in vivo (see J7). 

11. In view of the common knowledge in the art as summarized herein, and in further 
view of the disclosure of Vito et al, Vito's cDNA library is not the same as a nucleic acid library 
as recited in the claims of the '699 application (i.e. , is not the same as a library "obtained from or 
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synthesized from nucleic acids expressed in a tissue of an organism suffering from a disorder, 
wherein said tissue is obtained from an organ showing cell death as a pathological feature of the 
disorder"). Vito discloses the expression of a cDNA library constructed from mRNA of an in 
vitro cultured cell line artificially stimulated using an antibody specific for CD3e. Vito used a 
single cell species, 3DO, which is an immortalized hybridoma formed by the fusion of a mouse T 
cell with a thymoma cell (see Ashwell et al.,J. Exp. Med 165:173, 1987, at page 174, last 
paragraph (Exhibit 1), cited by Vito in item 3 of "References and Notes"). As set forth above 
(see 17), it is well-known in the art that homogenous populations of cells cultured in vitro, 
particularly immortalized cell lines, do not entirely replicate the physiological conditions or gene 
expression patterns of cells in vivo. As stated by Sandberg, there are "obvious general 
differences between the environment of cells growing in vitro and that of in vivo tissue cells"; 
and these differences "influence the gene expression and the phenotype of the cells grown in 
vitro. n (Exhibit C at p. R65.10, second col; see also f7 above.) Therefore, a skilled person 
would readily understand that the in vivo gene expression patterns of a tissue obtained from a 
diseased organ would differ from gene expression patterns of in vitro cultured 3DO cells. 
Consequently, a library of nucleic acids obtained from or synthesized from nucleic acids 
expressed in vivo in a tissue obtained from a diseased organ would be different from Vito's 
cDNA library derived from in vitro 3DO cells. 

12. With specific regard to the Examiner's statement that the nucleic acids of Vito 
were "obtained from cells undergoing PCD," the conditions used in Vito for inducing apoptosis 
in 3DO cells are not substantially representative of conditions that would be encountered 
physiologically. As noted above (see f 1 1), the 3DO cells of Vito were stimulated with anti- 
CD3e 2C1 1 antibody (an antibody specific for a particular subunit of the T cell receptor). 
However, under physiological conditions in vivo, T lymphocytes encounter several other 
apoptosis-modulating factors, including, e.g., interleukins, glucocorticoid hormones, and 
adhesion receptors. (See, e.g., Ayroldi et al, Blood 86:2672-2678, 1995, at pp. 2672 and 2677 
(Exhibit 2)). These other factors are capable of inducing specific positive (antiapoptotic and/or 
proliferative) and/or negative (apoptotic) pathways in lymphocytes. (See Exhibit 2 at, e.g., p. 
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2672, first column.) Cells showing such differences in activation of apoptotic and survival 
pathways would be expected to show differences in gene expression patterns. Therefore, for 
these reasons in addition to the reasons above (see fll 1), the cDNA library of Vito, constructed 
from a homogenous culture of 3DO cells stimulated using an anti-CD3 antibody but without the 
presence of other apoptosis-modulating factors found in more physiologically relevant conditions, 
is not the same as a nucleic acid library recited in the present claims, which require a source 
tissue "obtained from an organ showing cell death as a pathological feature of a disorder. " 

13. The presence of additional, more physiologically relevant factors in vivo that 
modulate cell death is of particular relevance to the invention claimed in the '699 application. 
The '699 application provides the inventive insight that, in disorders accompanying cell death, 
cell death does not always occur in all cells contained in the affected areas, and that tissues in the 
vicinity of the affected area may sufficiently express suppressor genes preventing the 
development of physiological symptoms. (See '699 application at, e.g., p. 3, 1. 18, bridging to p. 
4, 1. 5.) Among the teachings of the '699 application is that by using these tissues to construct a 
nucleic acid library, a library condensed for disease-suppressors can be obtained. 

14. A nucleic acid expression library obtained from the tissue of a diseased organ is 
comprised of an expressed gene population distinguishable from that obtained from normal 
tissue. Tajima et al (Neuroscience Letters 324:227-231, 2002) (Exhibit 3) is an exemplary 
demonstration of differences in gene expression between diseased and normal tissues. Tajima et 
al shows the expression profile of Humanin ("HN," a neuroprotective polypeptide described in 
the Examples of the r 699 application) in an Alzheimer's disease (AD) brain. Tajima et al states 
the following: 

In an AD brain, HN immunoreactivity was detected in 
some of the intact large neurons in the occipital lobes (Fig. 
3f). There was no similar immunostaining in neurons in an 
occipital lobe in an age-matched control brain (Fig. 3e). In 
the AD brain, HN immunoreactivity was also detected in 
small, round reactive glias (Fig. 3d, left panel). This type 
of immunoreactivity was widely distributed in the AD brain, 
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most abundantly in the hippocampus. The age-matched 
control brain exhibited only few HN-immunoreactive glias 



(Fig. 3a). 



(Tajima et al. at page 229, second col., last paragraph, bridging to page 230, first col.) 

15. Based on the disclosure of the application {see, e.g., f 13), together with variations 
in gene expression between diseased and normal tissue {see ^14) and the common knowledge in 
the art regarding the general nature of nucleic acid libraries {see 1HJ4-8), a skilled artisan reading 
the claims would understand the recited nucleic acid library, which is "obtained from or 
synthesized from nucleic acids expressed in a tissue of an organism suffering from a disorder, 
wherein said tissue is obtained from an organ showing cell death as a pathological feature of the 
disorder," to be a library with the distinguishing structural feature of being condensed for 
disease-suppressor genes, relative to a library obtained from normal tissue. 

1 6. I further declare that all statements made herein of my own knowledge are true 
and that all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and further that I 
make these statements with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United States 
Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize validity of the application or any 
patent issuing thereon. fj 
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Identification of Genes 
Differentially Regulated in 
Rat Alveolar Bone Wound Healing 
by Subtractive Hybridization 



ABSTRACT 

Periodontal healing requires the participation of 
regulatory molecules, cells, and scaffold or matrix. 
Here, we hypothesized that a certain set of genes 
is expressed in alveolar bone wound healing. 
Reciprocal subtraction gave 400 clones from the 
injured alveolar bone of Wistar rats. Identification 
of 34 genes and analysis of their expression in 
injured tissue revealed several clusters of unique 
gene regulation patterns, including the up- 
regulation at 1 wk of cytochrome c oxidase 
regulating electron transfer and energy 
metabolism, presumably occurring at the site of 
inflammation; up-regulation at 2.5 wks of prp-a-2 
type I collagen involving the formation, of a 
connective tissue structure; and up-regulation at 1 
and 2 wks and down-regulation at 2.5 and 4 wks 
of ubiquitin carboxyl-terminal hydrolase 13 
involving cell cycle, DNA repair, and stress 
response. The differential expression of genes may 
be associated with the processes of inflammation, 
wound contraction, and formation of a connective 
tissue structure. 

KEY WORDS: subtractive hybridization, gene 
expression, alveolar bone, wound healing. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The healing of periodontal tissues damaged by any kind of injury requires 
the participation of several regulatory molecules and cell types, and 
involves a series of overlapping stages that include inflammation, 
granulation tissue formation, and tissue remodeling. The healing presumably 
involves several cell types: fibroblasts for soft connective tissues, 
cementoblasts for cementogenesis, osteoblasts for bone, and endothelial 
cells for angiogenesis. During the healing process, these cells must interact 
with a variety of mediators, and the course of healing may be directed by a 
combination of molecule-cell, cell-matrix, and cell-cell interactions. 
However, little is known about the signals that initiate and regulate these 
interactions in vivo. 

The management of periodontal defects — including destruction of the 
periodontal ligament, cementum, and the formation of infrabony defects — 
has always been a challenge in clinical periodontics. Complete restoration of 
the alveolar bone is necessary for periodontal healing and regeneration. 
However, it does not usually occur on a clinically predictable basis once the 
destructive phase reaches the alveolar bone and other deep periodontal 
structures. Only a few growth factors — fibroblast growth factor-2 
(Takayama et al, 2001; Murakami et al, 2003), bone morphogenetic 
protein 2 (Sigurdsson et al, 1995), and transforming growth factor (TGF) (3- 
1 (Wikesjo et al., 1998) — have been shown to enhance periodontal 
regeneration or wound healing in vivo, although several soluble factors and 
matrix have been suggested to regulate various cellular functions in 
periodontal tissue. Many factors, including genes unidentified to date, may 
be associated with the wound healing of alveolar bone. Therefore, it is 
important for our understanding of the basis of periodontal wound healing to 
identify the genes expressed in damaged alveolar bone. 

Subtractive hybridization is aimed at identifying mRNA molecules that 
differ in abundance between target and driver pools. We have modified a 
subtractive hybridization technique and then amplified the target cDNA by 
polymerase chain -reaction (PCR). From a small amount of mRNA, we have 
recently succeeded in extracting the unique genes expressed in human 
periodontal ligament cells in vitro (Myokai et al, 2003). 

In this study, we aimed to identify the genes whose expression is up- 
regulated or down-regulated in rat alveolar bone wound healing. The genes 
identified by the subtractive hybridization were examined for mRNA 
enrichment during the wound healing, and their sequence similarities with 
known genes were analyzed. 

MATERIALS & METHODS 

Mechanical Injury, Tissue Preparation, and cDNA Synthesis 

Twenty Wistar rats (male, 10-12 wks old), each weighing from 300 to 350 g, 
were used. The experimental protocol was carried out according to the 
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guidelines for animal care of 
Okayama University Dental 
School. Rats were deeply 
anesthetized with an 
intraperitoneal injection of 5% 
sodium pentobarbital (Nembutal, 
Dianippon Pharmaceutical Co., 
Suita, Japan) at a dose of 30 
mg/kg. A cavity approximately 3 
mm deep was prepared in the 
alveolar bone of the maxillary first 
molar after a full-thickness flap 
had been made. One, 2, 2.5, and 4 
wks after the flap had been 
repositioned, the full-thickness 
flap was removed, and the tissues 
proliferating in the cavity were 
then harvested from the rats by 
means of dental curettes (Fig. le). 
For a healthy control, alveolar 
bone was taken from the maxilla at 
the first molar on the opposite side 
in the same rat. Total RNA (300 
ng) was isolated from the two 
tissues by the acid guanidinium 
thiocyanate-phenol-chloroform 
extraction method (Chomczynski 
and Sacchi, 1987). Target and 
driver single-stranded (ss) cDNAs 
bound to the oligo(dT)-coupled 
magnetic beads (Dynal, Lake 
Success, NY, USA) were 
synthesized from the total RNA by 
reverse transcriptase (Superscript 
IT; Invitrogen, Carlsbad, CA, USA) 
at 42°C for 1 hr, and they were 
used for subtraction. 

Both injured and control 
tissues were fixed with PBS 
containing 4% paraformaldehyde, 
demineralized with 10% EDTA for 
2 wks, dehydrated in ethanol, 
cleared with toluene, and embedded 

in paraffin. Serial sections 7 |mm thick were cut and stained with 
hematoxylin and eosin. 

Reciprocal Subtractive Hybridization and Cloning 

Reciprocal subtractive hybridization between the two cDNAs from 
injured and control tissues was performed, and the general pro- 
cedure is outlined in Fig. IB. The procedure has been described 
previously (Myokai et aL, 2003). Briefly, the target 
complementary sscDNA (c-sscDNA) was synthesized from the 
target sscDNA-beads by the KlenTaq polymerase reaction 
(Clontech, Palo Alto, CA, USA) with an £a>RI-dT primer (5'- 
GGCG A ATTCTGC AGTTTTTTTTTTTTTT- 3 ' ) , and an auto- 
subtraction was performed at 75°C for 24 hrs. The target c- 
sscDNA was subtracted twice from the driver sscDNA-beads in 1 
X KlenTaq PCR Buffer (Clontech) at 75°C for 24 hrs. The target 
c-sscDNA solution was recovered, and 1 |xL of this solution was 
used for PCR with the £c<?RI-dT primer. The PCR products were 
separated on a 3% agarose gel and visualized by ethidium bromide 
staining. The amplified cDNA fragments longer than 400 bp were 
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Figure 1 . Histology of wound and detection of genes. (A) Histological findings of alveolar bone' wound. 
Periodontium 1 wl< after injury: Granulation tissues were observed in the defect (a,b). Two wks after 
injury: Granulation tissues and blood vessels were observed in the defect (c). Similar changes were 
observed at 2.5 wks (data not shown). Four wks after injury: Granulation tissues were contracted and 
connective tissue was partially remodeled (d). Bar equals 300 \Lrr\. After removal of the full -thickness flap, 
tissue proliferating in the bone cavity was recovered by dental curette (e). (B) General procedure of 
subtractive hybridization. The target c-sscDNA was synthesized from the target sscDNA-beads, and an 
auto- subtraction was performed. The target c-sscDNA was subtracted twice from the driver sscDNA- 
beads. The target c-sscDNA (up-regulatea and down- regulated genes) was amplified by PCR. The PCR 
products were subjected to electrophoresis and used for cloning. (C) Representation or GAPDH cDNA 
after sequential subtraction. The amount of GAPDH cDNA in the sample was analyzed by PCR with 
primers designed for the 3' non-coding region of the rat GAPDH cDNA: sense, 5'- 
TGAAGGTCGGTGTCAACGGATTTGGC-3 ' ; antisense, 5' -CATGTAGGCCATGAGGTCCACCAC-3' . The 
following templates were used: cDNA from the one-week injured tissue (cDNA-injury), cDNA-injury 
subtracted once (cDNA-subl), and cDNA-injury subtracted twice (cDNA-sub2). The amplification was 
performed for 20, 25, 30, and 35 cycles. (D) Display of amplified cDNAs followed by two-round 
subtraction. The PCR products underwent gel electrophoresis. Lane 1 , one-week up-regulated genes; lane 
2, two-week up-regulated genes; lane 3, 2.5-week up-regulated genes; lane 4, four-week up-regulated 
genes; lane 5, one-week down-regulated genes; lane 6, two-week down- regulated genes; lane 7, 2.5- 
week down-regulated genes; lane 8, four-week down- regulated genes; and lane M, 100-bp DNA ladder. 



recovered from the gel and cloned into the EcoRl site of a pUCl 18 
plasmid vector (Takara, Otsu, Japan). All plasmids were prepared 
for further analysis with the use of Qiagen Plasmid Miniprep Kits 
(Qiagen, Hilden, Germany). We monitored the efficiency of each 
round of subtraction by analyzing the cDNA encoding 
glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate dehydrogenase (GAPDH) by PCR. 

Reverse Northern Hybridization 

Reverse Northern hybridization was performed by the method 
described previously (Myokai et al, 2003). Plasmids containing 
cDNA fragments longer than 400 bp were used as target genes for 
hybridization. In addition, we selected 7 known cDNAs as targets 
for hybridization: osteocalcin (BGP), core-binding factor al 
(Cbfal), TGFp-1, activin receptor-like kinase (ALK) 5, type II 
receptor for TGF0 (TGFpRII), type III receptor for TGFp 
(TGFPRIII), and (i-actin. The plasmid (500 ng), digested with 
EcoRI, was subjected to 3% agarose gel electrophoresis and 
transferred to a Hybond N + membrane (Amersham Bioscience, 
Tokyo, Japan). Total RNA (100 ng) isolated from the injured and 
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Figure 2. Confirmation of quantitation by reverse Northern hybridization. 
(A) Detection of known cDNAs. Seven known cDNAs (BGP, Cbfal , TGFp- 
1, ALK5, TGFp-RH, TGFp-RIII, and B-actin) were amplified by PCR and 
cloned. Each clone (500 ng) was digested with EcoRI, subjected to gel 
electrophoresis (a), and then transferred to the membrane. Lanes: 1 , 100-bp 
ladder; 2, BGP; 3, Cbfal ; 4, TGFp-a; 5, ALK5; 6, TGFp-RII; 7, TGFp-RIII; 
and 8, p-adin. The membranes were hybridized with a mixture of probes 
at different concentrations as described in the lower table (b-f). To 
standardize the total amount of labeled probe, 5 x 10 5 cpm/mL of GAPDH 
probe was added to the mixture. The PCR primers usea were: BGP sense, 
5 ' -CTGAGTCTGACAAAGCCTTC-3 ' , and BGP antisense, 5'-CCATAGAT 
GCGCTTGTAGGC-3 ' ; Cbfal sense, 5' -ACCTCTGACTTCTGCCTCTG-3 ' , 
Cbfal antisense, 5 ' -CGCCAAACAG ACTCATCCAT- 3 ' ; TGFp-1 sense, 5'- 
C ATGACATG AACCGGCCCTT- 3 ' , TGFp-1 antisense, 5'-AAATATA 
GGGGCAGGGTCCC-3 ' ; ALK5 sense, 5 ' -GGACGCAGCTGTGGTTGGTG- 
3', ALK5 antisense, 5'TTCCACCAATAGAACAGCGT-3'; TGFpRII sense 
5' -CTTGACCTGTTGCCTGTGTG-3' , TGFpRII anHsense 5'-CATGCTCTCC 
AC AC AGGGGT- 3 ' ; and TGFPRIII sense 5'-TACACCATCATCG 
AGAACAT-3', TGFPRIII antisense 5'-GAGTAG ATGTACCACAAGGC-3' . 
The p-adin primers were purchased from Clontech (Rat Control Amplimer 
Set). Complementary DNA (1 ng) from injured rat tissue or mouse embryo 
was amplified by PCR according to the primers described above. After 
cDNAs were cloned, the nucleotide sequences were confirmed. (B) 
Quantitation of hybridization signals. The signal intensity of each cDNA was 
quantified with NIH Image and normalized against that of p-actin. The 
mean value of 7 kinds of targets to the same probe concentration is plotted, 
and error bars indicate standard deviation. 



control tissues was reverse-transcribed with the use of Superscript 
II (Invitrogen), and then labeled with [a- 32 P] dCTP with a Bca 
BEST labeling kit (Takara) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions. The membranes were incubated at 68°C for 1 hr in 
ExpressHyb hybridization solution (Clontech) containing the probe 
at a concentration of 5 X 10 5 cpm/mL, and then washed finally 
with 1 X SSC containing 0.1% SDS at 68°C for 30 min. The 
hybridization signals were visualized in a Bio Imaging Analyzer 
(BAS 2000; FUJI, Tokyo, Japan). The signal intensity of each 
cDNA was quantified with NIH Image (Ver. 1 .62) and normalized 
against that of GAPDH. Data analysis was performed by the k- 
means clustering technique, with the use of GeneSpring software 
version 6 (Silicon Genetics, Redwood, CA, USA). To confirm the 
reverse Northern hybridization data, we made the quintuple blots 
using the 7 kinds of cDNAs for targets, and then hybridized the 
blots with the mixture of probes at different concentrations (Fig. 
2A). The hybridization signals were visualized and quantified as 
mentioned above. 

Sequencing, Homology Search, and Functional 
Classification of cDNA 

The cDNA whose mRNA expression was detected in injured 
tissues was sequenced by the dideoxy sequencing procedure 
(Sanger et al., 1977) in an Automatic 377 sequencer (Perkin- 
Elmer, Foster City, CA, USA). We used the BLASTN and 
BLASTX homology programs to analyze the cDNAs for 
similarities to known genes and proteins. Each analysis was 
performed through GenBank DNA databases (final searches on 
April 24, 2003). In addition, we performed the functional 
classification of the genes as previously described (Adams et al., 
1993), by using the Locus Link program in the National Center 
for Biotechnology Information. 

RESULTS 

Genes Isolated from Tissue 

Changes in mRNA expression for 6 known genes (BGP, Cbfal, 
TGFp-1, ALK5, TGFpRII, and TGFpRIH) were detected in 
the injured tissue (Fig. 3A and Appendix). In addition, 
histological changes were observed in the injured periodontium 
(Fig. 1A). These results suggest that cDNA obtained from the 
tissues in this rodent model was suitable for the identification 
of genes whose expression is regulated in wound healing. 

To determine the number of rounds of subtraction 
necessary for the isolation of the genes, we monitored the 
efficiency of each round by analyzing the amount of GAPDH 
cDNA. The intensity of the band was decreased by sequential 
subtraction, showing that our hybridization procedure 
succeeded in enriching the target cDNA population with unique 
gene products and reduced the amount of common cDNA (Fig. 
1C). 

After the second round of subtraction and amplification by 
PCR, highly expressed genes that were responsive to the injury 
were detected by gel electrophoresis (Fig. ID). The 250 clones 
for up-regulated genes and 150 clones for down-regulated 
genes were isolated, and then 68 containing fragments longer 
than 400 bp were examined for mRNA enrichment. 

Verification of Reverse Northern Hybridization Results 

To confirm the reverse Northern hybridization data, we 
selected the 7 known cDNAs as targets, and hybridized the 
quintuple blots with the mixture of probes at different 
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concentrations (Fig. 2A). The 
intensity of the band depended on 
the concentration of the probe, 
suggesting that this hybridization 
method succeeded in the 
quantitation of the cDNA 
synthesized from the tissues (Fig. 
2B). 

Clustering of Genes 
Regulated in 

Alveolar Bone Wound Healing 

To visualize typical gene 
expression patterns, we clustered 
into five groups the 34 clones 
whose mRNA expression was 
detected in the injured tissue (Fig. 
3, Table, and Appendix). Clusters I 
(21% of the clones) and V (9% of 
the clones) included mainly genes 
whose expression was up-regulated 
at 1 wk and recovered their basal 
levels thereafter. Cluster II (32% of 
the clones) displayed up-regulated 
expression at 1 and 2.5 wks and 
down-regulated expression at 2 and 
4 wks, and Cluster IV (29% of the 
clones) showed up-regulated 
expression at 1 and 2.5 wks. 
However, Cluster III (9% of the 
clones) included genes that showed 
no significant change in mRNA 
level during wound healing. In 
general, wound contraction 
occurred at 1 wk, and collagen 

accumulated thereafter (Fig. 3F). The wound contraction phase 
corresponded to up-regulation of mRNA expression in clusters 
I and V; however, we did not see a relationship between the 
other cluster and a particular stage of wound healing. 

Genes Identified and Functional Annotations 

The clones were identified as 31 individual sequence types 
containing 14 unknown genes and 11 known genes (Table). 
Three major clusters (I, II, and IV) consisted of about 82% of 
the genes, and they commonly included transporter-associated 
genes. However, cluster I included cytochrome c oxidase 
(COX) subunit II and Via (energy metabolism-associated 
genes), while cluster II included pro-ot-2 type I collagen 
(structural and cytoskeletal gene). Ubiquitin carboxyl-terminal 
hydrolase (UCH) 13 (metabolism-associated gene) and dentin 
sialophosphoprotein (DSSP) (extracellular matrix-associated 
gene) were unique to cluster IV. 

DISCUSSION 

The regulation of alveolar bone wound healing is a complex 
process involving hormones and local factors acting in an 
autocrine and/or paracrine manner on the generation and 
activity of differentiated bone cells. Connective tissue wound 
healing has been arbitrarily divided into three phases: (1) 
inflammation, (2) re-epithelialization and granulation tissue 
formation, and (3) matrix formation such as deposition of 




Figure 3. Expression patterns of genes and phases of wound repair. (A-E) Clustering of genes regulated 
in alveolar bone wound healing. On the basis of the changes in level of expression, 34 clones from 
injured tissues (Table) and 6 known genes were clustered into 5 groups: A, Cluster I (8 clones and 
ALX5); B, Cluster II (1 1 clones and BGP); C, Cluster III (3 clones, Cbfal, and TGFpl); D, Cluster IV (9 
clones and TGF(3RI1I); and E, Cluster V (3 clones and TGFpRII). (F) Phases of wound repair. The wound- 
healing process has been divided into three phases: (1) inflammation, (2) re-epithelialization, and 
granulation tissue formation, and (3) matrix formation and remodeling. This is modified from the figure 
described by Clark (1996). 



proteoglycan and collagen fibrils, and tissue remodeling, 
including both continued collagen synthesis and collagen 
catabolism (Fig. 3F). Bone remodeling also occurred during 
the third phase. In our study, the granulation tissue for the 
second phase, which overlaps with the wound contraction, 
was observed at 1 and 2 wks (Figs. lA-a,b,c), and the wound 
contraction and remodeled tissue for the third phase were seen 
at 4 wks (Figs. lA-d). We focused on genes expressed in the 
injured tissues at the second and third phases, because bone 
remodeling, whereby osteoclasts resorb and osteoblasts 
reform bone, is an essential function in the repair of alveolar 
bone wounds. 

Thirty-four genes were assigned to clusters based on their 
changes in level of expression, and the known genes were 
analyzed in the light of their functional annotation and 
wound-healing phase. Cluster I included COX subunit II and 
Via, which are terminal enzymes of the mitochondrial 
respiratory chain and regulate both electron transfer and 
energy transduction. In the first phase of wound healing, 
injury causes the infiltration of white blood cells into the 
tissues and induces the continuous synthesis and secretion of 
growth factors and cytokines. The up-regulation of the COXs 
suggests that high-energy metabolism occurs at the site of 
inflammation. Cluster II contained the pro-ot-2 type I collagen 
(Table), which belongs to the collagen superfamily comprised 
mainly of extracellular structural proteins involved in the 
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Cluster in Fig. 3. 

Name of clone (U, up-reaulated gene; D, down-regulated gene). 
GenBank accession number. 

The functional classification of the genes (1, structural and cytoskeletal; 2, transcription and translation machinery; 3, transporter; 4, energy 

metabolism; 5, other metabolism; and 6, extracellular matrix). 

No significant homology (less than 50% at the amino acid or nucleotide level). 



formation of a connective tissue structure. Up-regulation of 
the gene at 2.5 wks seems to be consistent with collagen 
accumulation shortly after the onset of granulation tissue 
formation (Fig. 3). Cluster IV contained the uch 13, whose 
expression was up-regulated at 1 and 2 wks, and down- 
regulated at 2.5 and 4 wks. The UCHs are implicated in the 
proteolytic processing of polymeric ubiquitin, and the 



carboxyl terminal processing of ubiquitin precursors and 
ubiquitin-like proteins is essential for their subsequent 
conjugation to target protein. Since ubiquitin-mediated 
protein degradation plays a critical role in cellular functions 
such as cell cycle, DNA repair, and stress response (Finley 
and Chau, 1991), the UCH 13 may act in the cellular functions 
in the injured tissue. This cluster also contained DSSP, which 
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displayed no significant change in expression during wound 
healing (Fig. 3, Appendix). It is interesting that DSSP gene 
mRNA was detected in alveolar bone wound healing. Because 
DSSP was recently shown to be expressed not only in dentin 
and odontoblasts but also in bone, it may have a role in 
osteogenesis (Qin et al, 2002). In addition, clusters I and V 
included mainly genes whose expressions were up-regulated 
during the wound contraction phase (Fig. 3). Myofibroblasts 
are specialized fibroblasts considered to be responsible for 
granulation tissue contraction (Martin, 1997), and a marker of 
fibroblast-myofibroblast modulation is the neo-expression of 
a-smooth-muscle (a-SM) actin (Skalli et al, 1986; Darby et 
al, 1990). However, we did not detect a-SM actin in both 
clusters. This may be due to the lack of difference in a-SM 
actin mRNA levels between injured and control tissues. 
Among 4 kinds of unknown genes, we may find molecules 
responsible for wound contraction. 

This study showed that the genes expressed differentially in 
alveolar bone wound healing could be assigned to clusters based 
on their changes in level of expression. The windows of time 
that were used here were broad, so that dynamic changes in 
gene expression were not detected. However, we could propose 
clusters displaying different gene expression patterns that might 
be associated with alveolar bone wound healing. In addition, 
from these clusters, including newly identified genes, we may 
find new molecules that could contribute to periodontal healing. 

In summary, we identified and clustered the genes whose 
expressions are differentially regulated and analyzed their 
relationships to alveolar bone wound healing. The clusters 
appear to display different gene expression patterns that may be 
associated with the various phases of alveolar bone wound 
healing. The differential expression of genes, including newly 
identified genes, may be associated with the processes of 
inflammation, wound contraction, and formation of a 
connective tissue structure. 
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(n = 6), leukemia (n = 6), renal (n » 8), melanoma (n = 8), 
prostate (n = 2), nervous system (n = 6). Gene-expression 
data for 59 human tissue samples [17] were downloaded from 
Human Gene Expression Index [40] in an already normalized 
format and represented the following samples: blood (n = 1), 
brain (n = ii), breast (n = 2), colon (n = 1), cervix (n = 1), 
endometrium (n = 2), esophagus (n = 1), kidney (n = 6), liver 
(n = 6), lung (n = 6), muscle (n = 6), myometrium (n = 2), 
ovary (n = 2), placenta (n = 2), prostate (n = 4), spleen (n = 1), 
stomach (n = 1), testis (n = 1), vulva (n = 3). Gene-expression 
profiles of 60 normal and 189 tumor samples from 14 differ- 
ent tissue origins [16] were downloaded as raw (unsealed) 
gene-expression data (GCM_Total.res) from Cancer Program 
Data Sets [39]. Tumor tissue origins were: breast, prostate, 
lung, colon, lymphoma, melanoma, bladder, uterus, leuke- 
mia, kidney, ovary, mesothelioma, and central nervous sys- 
tem. Normal samples were from the following tissues: breast, 
prostate, lung, colon, germinal center, bladder, uterus, 
peripheral blood, kidney, pancreas, ovary and central nervous 
system. All tumors were biopsy specimens from primary sites, 
obtained before any treatment and enriched for at least 50% 
malignant cells [16]. For further details see [16]. 

An independent validation dataset (dataset II) that contained 
both in vivo samples (n = 70) and cell lines (n = 25) hybrid- 
ized to Affymetrix HGU95A arrays [18] was downloaded from 
the Gene Expression Atlas [41]. The gene-expression data had 
previously been scaled using the GeneChip Global Scaling 
algorithm to a target intensity of 200. 

Three datasets were used to assess our ability to classify sam- 
ples into either cell lines or tissues. Dataset III comprised 10 
cell lines and 123 tissue samples [8]. Genes were matched 
between U133A and HGU95A on the basis of best-match 
spreadsheets from Affymetrix NetAffx [42]. Dataset IV [24] 
comprised 15 cell lines and 64 tumors (mostly lymphomas) 
[24]. Dataset V comprised 10 cell lines and 81 lung tumors 
and normal biopsies [12] and we used UniGene identifiers to 
map their genes to our Affymetrix array identifiers. Only a 
limited number of genes (n = 36) of the 576 had a UniGene 
match. Nevertheless, using only 36 genes most samples were 
correctly classified as cell lines or tissues. The HUVEC cells of 
unknown passage from dataset II and FACS-purified cells 
were excluded from this classification of cell lines and tissues. 

Normalization 

To compare the gene-expression data generated in different 
laboratories we rescaled each sample to equal global chip 
intensity. The global scaling algorithm was calculated from 
the positive average difference values excluding the top and 
bottom 2% average difference values. A reference sample 
(lung-derived cell line: NSCLC_H46o) was chosen on the 
basis of its average percent present and its average global chip 
intensity before rescaling. All other samples were rescaled to 
the equal average chip intensity as the reference sample. We 



thereafter 'thresholded' the data using a ceiling of 16,000 
units and a floor of 20 units. 

Singular value decomposition 

Singular value decomposition (SVD) is a standard method in 
linear algebra and the mathematical details of SVD for gene- 
expression analysis have been described in detail elsewhere 
[19-21]. In brief, a gene-expression matrix (with rows of genes 
and columns of arrays) after SVD is decomposed into three 
matrices USV 1 . The left singular vectors (hereafter called 
eigenarrays) are the columns of matrix U, the diagonal in S 
are the singular values and the rows of V 7 the right singular 
vectors. We projected the gene-expression pattern of each 
sample into a two-dimensional SVD subspace, by measuring 
the correlation between the gene expression of each sample to 
the first two eigenarrays. Before SVD calculation we pre-proc- 
essed the expression data for each gene independently to an 
average expression level of zero and a standard deviation of 
one. We used the SVD implementation in Numerical Python 
(version 23.1) for Python 2.3.3. 

Significance analysis of microarrays 

We used the significance analysis of microrrays (SAM) [22] 
available as an Excel add-in (version 1.21) to identify the 
number of differentially expressed genes, as a function of the 
false discovery rate (FDR). We identified statistically signifi- 
cant genes at estimated FDR of zero and 1% (based on 1,000 
permutations) and using a fold-change cutoff of 1.5. 

Classification of gene-expression profiles 

We used the genes identified as differentially expressed in 
dataset I and II (n = 576) to assess whether we could classify 
samples in five different datasets into either 'cell lines* or 'tis- 
sues'. Dataset I and II correspond to the datasets detailed 
above (table 1) and were used as initial controls. Before calcu- 
lation we pre-processed the expression data for each gene 
independently to an average expression level of zero and a 
standard deviation of one for each dataset separately. For 
each dataset, we then calculated the mean gene-expression 
levels for each gene independently across all cell lines and tis- 
sues, respectively. The average cell line expression profile and 
tissue profile within each dataset were referred to as the 'cell 
line centroid' and 'tissue centroid'. Then we calculated the 
Euclidean distance (D e ) between each sample and the cell line 
centroid and tissue centroid, respectively. We integrated the 
two distances into a simple score by calculating the difference 
between the Euclidean distance to the tissue centroid and cell 
line centroid. Thus, samples that resemble cell lines more 
than tissues would have a short Euclidean distance towards 
the cell line centroid and a longer distance towards the tissue 
centroid and therefore get a positive score. For all datasets a 
bimodal distribution of scores was observed (see Additional 
data file 2 for the distributions of scores for samples in the five 
datasets). We defined a threshold for each dataset that gave 
equal amounts of false positives and false negatives. Then all 
scores above threshold were classified as 'cell line' and all 
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scores below threshold as 'tissue'. The performance of the 
classification was reported as the accuracy, that is, the sum of 
the true positives and true negatives divided by the total 
number of predictions for each dataset. 

GO analysis 

We used GoMiner [25] to analyze the lists of up- and down- 
regulated genes for GO categories that were significantly sta- 
tistically over-represented. We used the second generation 
GoMiner program that first estimates the p-value using 
Fisher's exact test and then corrects the p-values for the 
multiple comparisons by estimating the FDR. We reported 
only GO categories that had corrected p-values of less than 
0.05. 



Additional data files 

The following additional data are available with the online 
version of this paper. Additional data file 1 lists the genes 
found to be differentially expressed in cell lines versus tissues 
in both datasets, with corresponding gene names, probe 
identifiers, SAM d scores and fold-change values. The order of 
the genes in this table is identical to Figure 4. Additional data 
file 2 contains a figure with a graph of the distribution of 
scores for all samples in the five different datasets respec- 
tively. Additional data file 3 is a high-resolution image of Fig- 
ure 4 in which all sample names and gene identifiers can be 
found. Additional data file 4 lists the dataset-specific GO cat- 
egories downregulated in only cell lines from dataset I. These 
categories were mainly of immunological processes and are 
listed with corresponding statistics and GO identifiers. Addi- 
tional data file 5 describes the calculations used in the discus- 
sion to estimate cell composition effects on gene-expression 
comparisons. 
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Abstract 



Background: Cell lines as model systems of tumors and tissues are essential in molecular biology, 
although they only approximate the properties of in vivo cells in tissues. Cell lines have been 
selected under in vitro conditions for a long period of time, affecting many specific cellular pathways 
and processes. 

Results: To identify the transcriptional changes caused by long term in vitro selection, we 
performed a gene-expression meta-analysis and compared 60 tumor cell lines (of nine tissue 
origins) to 135 human tissue and 176 tumor tissue samples. Using significance analysis of 
microarrays we demonstrated that cell lines showed statistically significant differential expression 
of approximately 30% of the approximately 7,000 genes investigated compared to the tissues. Most 
of the differences were associated with the higher proliferation rate and the disrupted tissue 
organization in vitro. Thus, genes involved in cell-cycle progression, macromolecule processing and 
turnover, and energy metabolism were upregulated in cell lines, whereas cell adhesion molecules 
and membrane signaling proteins were down regulated. 

Conclusion: Detailed molecular understanding of how cells adapt to the in vitro environment is 
important, as it will both increase our understanding of tissue organization and result in a refined 
molecular portrait of proliferation. It will further indicate when to use immortalized cell lines, or 
when it is necessary to instead use three-dimensional cultures, primary cell cultures or tissue 
biopsies. 



Background 

How different are cells grown in vitro from cells that are part 
of a tissue? Human tissues and tumors are complex and het- 
erogeneous as they are composed of different cell types that 
influence each other through paracrine signaling pathways 
and interactions with extracellular matrix (ECM). Cell lines 
on the other hand consist of a more or less clonal cell popula- 



tions that lack interactions with other cell types and interact 
with an artificial support such as plastic. Cell adaptation to in 
vitro microenvironments have probably involved recalibra- 
tions of many cellular pathways through genetic alterations 
[1], transcriptional alterations [2], different post-transcrip- 
tional regulation [3] and changed signaling networks [4]. 
Thus, the degree to which cell lines are representative of the 
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specific cell types they were derived from varies [5,6]. Fur- 
thermore, among cell lines established for in vitro growth 
there is an overwhelming bias for tumor-derived cells. It has 
been very hard to establish non-transformed cells for long- 
term in vitro growth. Detailed comparisons of the genotypic 
and phenotypic characteristics of in vitro grown cells with a 
panel of normal and tumor tissues may reveal how cell lines 
have adapted to in vitro environments. Moreover, compari- 
sons of cell lines with both tumors and the normal tissues they 
were derived from are needed to assess how well they repre- 
sent their tissue of origin and which of their features may have 
been acquired in vitro. 

Analyses of mRNA expression levels using DNA microarrays 
have contributed to an increasingly detailed understanding of 
patterns of gene expression in different tissues [7,8] and also 
how in vitro selection and adaptation affect basic cellular 
processes. So far, these studies have been focused on single 
cell types. Ceil lines from colon [9], breast [10], lymphoma 
[11], leukemia [2], and lung origin [12] have been compared 
to their corresponding in vivo malignancies. These studies 
have consistently demonstrated that different cell lines of the 
same tissue origin are more similar to each other than to the 
tumors they derived from. From these gene-expression stud- 
ies, it has also been repeatedly shown that genes associated 
with proliferation [2,10,11] and ribosomal activity [9] are 
upregulated in cell lines. However, no study so far has 
addressed the issue of whether the same genes are perturbed 
by the in vitro environment in cell lines derived from tumors 
of different tissue origins, that is, if there may be an 'in vitro 
expression profile'. 

Developing meta-analytical tools for comparing gene-expres- 
sion data generated in different studies and laboratories is 
important. Some meta-analysis of gene-expression profiles of 
multiple tumors and normal tissues have been pursued, iden- 
tifying common upregulated genes in neoplastic transforma- 
tion and in relation to tumor differentiation status [13]. 
Moreover, a collection of gene-expression data from different 
tumor types has been used to identify upregulated or 
repressed modules of genes with coherent expression profiles 
in specific tumors [14]. In both these studies, gene-expression 
data was gathered from multiple platforms and laboratories, 
although the data were analyzed independently (that is, for 
each dataset separately). In the first study, the expression lev- 
els in each array were normalized independently to unit 
length (a median expression of zero and a standard deviation 
of one) [13]. In the second study, each gene was subtracted by 
the mean expression level across the samples in each dataset, 
respectively [14]. Subsequently, genes which were consist- 
ently up- or downregulated could be identified in compari- 
sons within multiple datasets [13]. 

In this study, we describe a cross-site approach to quantita- 
tively integrate gene-expression profiles from three laborato- 
ries [15-17] comprising 60 cell lines and 311 tissue samples. 



We integrated gene-expression data from cell lines derived 
from tumors of nine different tissue-origins (NCI60 cell lines) 
with two large gene-expression datasets of human tissues and 
human tumors. All these studies used the same platform and 
array-type (Affymetrix Hu68oo). Using a meta-analysis we 
defined the transcriptional changes observed in all cell lines 
compared to both normal and tumor tissues independent of 
tissue origin. The cell lines showed statistically significant dif- 
ferential expression of approximately 30% of the approxi- 
mately 7,000 genes investigated. Among the upregulated 
genes we consistently found - not surprisingly - many genes 
involved in macromolecular turnover, cell-cycle progression, 
energy metabolism, and histone modifications. Adhesion 
molecules and membrane signaling proteins were enriched 
among the downregulated genes, a possible consequence of 
the disrupted tissue organization in vitro. The origin-inde- 
pendent transcriptional alterations defined in this study are 
probably the consequence of the in vitro adaptation and 
selection. As such, our data will be important to improve our 
understanding of the biological consequences of in vitro 
growth and thus how well cell lines correspond to the in vivo 
tissues and tumors. 



Results 

Normalization of gene-expression profiles from 
multiple sources 

To study the expression signature of in vitro growth, we col- 
lected gene-expression profiles from 60 cancer cell lines [15], 
135 normal tissue samples [16,17] and 176 tumor tissue sam- 
ples [16] generated using the same Affymetrix Hu68oo array 
platform (dataset I). The cell lines were derived from nine dif- 
ferent tumor types, the normal tissues samples 19 tissues and 
the tumor samples from 13 different tissues (see Materials 
and methods). As a control, we also used gene-expression 
data from an independent study, in which both cell lines and 
tissues were profiled within the same study [18] using 
Affymetrix HGU95A arrays (dataset II). Dataset II was more 
limited, however, as 21 of the 25 cell-line samples were of 
lymphoid origin. Together, these two datasets (Table 1) were 
considered as well suited to systematically evaluate how cell 
lines in general approximate their tissues of origin and thus 
their resulting validity as biological model systems. 

It must be emphasized that comparing gene-expression data 
from different laboratories may introduce different biases 
resulting from different experimental conditions and proto- 
cols. To quantitatively compare gene-expression profiles 
from different studies, we rescaled all samples using the glo- 
bal scaling algorithm (see Materials and methods). We inves- 
tigated each sample after the rescaling procedure to check 
whether any samples were of questionable quality by comput- 
ing its average correlation to all other samples. This analysis 
step served two purposes: first, to investigate how similar 
were the gene-expression patterns of the biological replicates; 
second, to verify that samples of the same tissues in the 
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Table I 



Sources of gene-expression data 


Source 


Number of cell lines 


Number of normal 


Number of tumor 


Dataset 


Platform 






tissue samples 


samples 






[15] 


60 






1 


Hu6800 


[17] 




59 




1 


Hu6800 


[16] 




60 


189 


1 


Hu6800 


[18] 


25 


65 


5 


II 


HGU95A 
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Figure I 

Identification of outlier samples by correlation analysis and scalar factors, (a) Plotting the average correlation for each sample from pairwise comparisons 
to all other samples (y-axis). The samples were sorted according to their average correlation (x-axis). We used an average correlation of 0.34 as a cutoff 
(marked with a dashed line), (b) Comparison of the average correlation (x-axis) with the scalar factor used in the global scaling procedure (y-axis). Many 
of the samples with low average correlations had been rescaled using high scaling factors, indicating that they might have had poor hybridizations. Again, 
the dashed line displays the average correlation cutoff. 



different datasets were more similar to each other than to 
other tissues. Overall, the average correlations between sam- 
ples of different tissue origins were between 0.5 and 0.6. Cer- 
tain samples, however, were found to have an average 
correlation to other samples as low as 0.15 (Figure la). These 
samples with low average correlation also had higher scaling 
factors (Figure lb), indicating that they had lower signals on 
the chip. This could be a result of a less successful hybridiza- 
tion, and it is likely that our rescaling procedure worked less 
efficiently for these samples. Therefore, we removed the 28 
samples with an average correlation of less than 0.34 (Figure 
1). The removed samples were of diverse tissue origins and 
the low average correlation observed for these samples was 
not an effect of being a single sample from a specific tissue. 
We used the gene-expression profiles of the same normal tis- 
sues that were present in two of the datasets [15,16] as an ini- 
tial evaluation of the rescaling procedure. The expression 
profiles from the same tissues should be more similar to each 
other than to samples from other tissues, independently of 



the laboratory in which the data were generated. We com- 
pared the correlation between the 59 normal samples from 
Hsiao et al [17] to the 91 normal samples from Ramaswamy 
et al [16]. The matrix of correlations is presented in Figure 2. 
Gene-expression profiles of the same tissues gathered in the 
two laboratories showed in general higher correlations, indi- 
cating that tissue-specific differences within each dataset 
were larger than a possible systematic difference between the 
two datasets. There were, however, high correlations between 
gene-expression profiles of hormone-related tissues (for 
example, breast, ovary and uterus) both within and between 
datasets. 

Validation of the quantitative comparison across 
datasets 

Singular value decomposition (SVD) has been successfully 
used to investigate the fundamental patterns in gene-expres- 
sion data [19,20]. We analyzed our merged gene-expression 
data (dataset I) using SVD to asses the fundamental patterns 
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Figure 2 

Correlation matrix between ail normal samples from two studies. The gene-expression profiles of each norma! tissue sample were compared to all other 
normal tissue samples from the other dataset by measuring the correlation across all genes. The normal samples from Hsiao et al. [17] are presented along 
the y-axis and samples from Ramaswamy et al. [16] along the x-axis. The correlation matrix displays each pairwise comparison and each entry is color- 
coded according to the scale bar to the right of matrix. Black rectangles highlight correlation values between the samples from the same tissues in the two 
different datasets. 



within the data, and in particular the similarities between the 
expression data from the different laboratories. We projected 
each sample into a SVD subspace by calculating the correla- 
tion between the expression profiles of each array and the two 
eigenarrays (derived from the SVD), respectively (Figure 3a). 
Because the first two eigenarrays are associated with the two 
largest singular values [19,21], this procedure captures the 
largest variability inside the gene-expression data into a two- 
dimensional plot. Importantly, the gene-expression profiles 
of normal tissue samples from the two different studies were 
overlapping after the SVD projection. Moreover, normal tis- 
sue and tumor tissue samples of CNS origin, from the two dif- 
ferent laboratories, were in proximity to each other in SVD 
subspace (Figure 3a). Therefore, laboratory-dependent sepa- 
ration of the tissue samples was not observed. However, the 
cell lines were distinctly separated (Figure 3a). This could 
reflect either a technical artifact in the merging of only the 



gene-expression data of the cell lines, or that the cell lines 
have very different gene-expression profiles compared to 
tissues. 

Therefore, we performed the identical analysis of dataset II 
(the validation dataset) comprising both cell lines and tissue 
samples within the same study. Using the identical SVD pro- 
cedure, cell lines were again separated from tissues in their 
correlation with the two first eigenarrays (Figure 3b). This 
excluded the possibility that the cell line versus tissues dis- 
tinction in dataset I was a technical artifact. Moreover, the 
separation of cell lines from tissue samples was captured by 
the first eigenarray in both datasets demonstrating that this 
difference was the largest in the gene-expression data. Hier- 
archical clustering of the gene expression in datasets I and II, 
were also found to repeatedly separate all cell lines from nor- 
mal and tumor tissues (data not shown). 
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Figure 3 

The gene-expression profiles of cell lines compared to normal and tumor tissues, (a) Projection of each sample in dataset I into SVD space drawn by the 
correlation of each sample to SVD eigenarray I (x-axis) and 2 (y-axis). The normal tissue samples of CNS origin from two laboratories (green squares, 
Hsiao et ai [1 7]; black squares, Ramaswamy et ai [1 6]) were overlapping, as well as the tumor tissue samples (red squares, Ramaswamy et a/. [1 6]). The cell 
lines were separated from tissue samples by the first SVD eigenarray. Samples of lymphoma and leukemia origin were also separated in the SVD analysis, 
(b) Projection of each sample in dataset II into the SVD space drawn by the correlation of each sample to SVD eigenarray I (x-axis) and 2 (y-axis). The cell 
lines (crosses) were separated from tissue samples. Whole blood samples were distincdy clustered close to the cell lines, (c) Other separation of normal 
samples. Significance analysis of microarrays (SAM) was used to identify differentially expressed genes between cell line and tissue samples in dataset I. The 
number of statistically significant genes (x-axis) as a function of the median and 90th percentile of the FDR (y-axis) estimated based on 1,000 permutations, 
(d) SAM analysis of cell line versus tissue samples in dataset II. Identical parameters as in (c). (e) Plot of the degree of differential expression between cell 
lines and tissues for each gene in dataset I (x-axis) versus dataset II (y-axis) respectively. The degree of differential expression was measured using the 
signal-to-noise metric [23], 



Table 2 



Classification of cell lines and tissue samples across five datasets 


Dataset reference 


Accuracy (%) 


Number of cell lines 


Number of tissue samples 


Dataset 1 


99* 


60 


371 


Dataset II 


100 


25 


70 


Dataset III [8] 


100 


10 


123 


Dataset IV [24] 


95 


15 


64 


Dataset V [12] 


96 


10 


81 



*One cell line (breast cell line HS578T) was misclassified as a tissue sample. 
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Identification of origin-independent transcriptional 
alterations in vitro 

We next sought to estimate the number of genes that were 
specifically up- or downregulated in cell lines and responsible 
for the distinct separation of cell lines from tissue samples. 
We used significance analysis of microarrays (SAM) [22] to 
identify the number of genes with statistically significant dif- 
ferential expression as a function of the false discovery rate 
(FDR). In dataset I, using conservative criteria, we identified 
1*500 genes with an estimated FDR of zero, and 2,900 genes 
at a FDR of 1% (Figure 3c). For example, at a FDR of 1% only 
29 false positives are estimated out of the 2,900 genes identi- 
fied. In dataset II we identified 1,800 genes at a FDR of zero 
and 3,400 genes at a FDR of 1% (Figure 3d). In total, using a 
FDR of 1%, we identified 41% of the genes as differentially 
expressed between cell lines and tissues in dataset I and 29% 
in dataset II respectively. To investigate the generality of our 
results, we investigated whether the identical genes were 
identified as up- or downregulated in cell lines in dataset I 
and II despite the sample and platform differences. Of the 
2,000 most differentially expressed genes in dataset I, we 
found corresponding probe sets for 1,476 of the genes on the 
HGU95A arrays (635 upregulated and 841 downregulated 
genes) using a recently published map [23]. We confirmed 
the upregulation of 399 genes (63% of the genes; p < 4e-70, 
Fisher's exact test) and 176 (21% of the genes; p < ie-7, 
Fisher's exact test) of the downregulated genes in cell lines by 
identifying the intersection with the genes with statistically 
significant differential expression in dataset II (FDR of 1%). 
The list of genes found to be differentially expressed in both 
datasets is found in Additional data file 1. Second, we also 
compared the score of differential expression for all genes in 
both datasets (Figure 3e). A correlation coefficient of 0.33 
between the degree of differential expression in dataset I and 
II was observed, even though they are generated using two 
different Affymetrix arrays and the sample origins were 
diverse. Again, this demonstrated that the results obtained by 



comparing the cell lines to normal and tumor tissues in data- 
set I were not due to technical artifacts. 

Classification of samples based upon the in vitro 
signature 

To further validate that the gene-expression differences 
between cell lines and tissues identified in both dataset I and 
II (399 upregulated and 176 downregulated genes) represent 
true transcriptional alterations associated with long-term 
cultured cell lines, we evaluated the ability to classify samples 
on the basis of these genes (Materials and methods). First, as 
a control, we classified each sample in dataset I and II into 
either 'cell line' or 'tissue'. The accuracy of the classification 
was 99% and 100% respectively (Table 2). Second, we classi- 
fied each sample in three additional datasets [8,12,24], again 
with high accuracy (Table 2). Plots of the distributions of 
scores for each dataset can be found in Additional data file 2. 

Features of the in vitro gene-expression signature 

We observed a qualitative difference in the expression pat- 
terns of the up- and downregulated genes in cell lines that 
might explain the higher degree of confirmation of upregu- 
lated genes in dataset II. Figure 4 shows the general trends in 
the expression of differentially expressed genes in both data- 
set I and II across cell lines and tissues. The upregulated 
genes were highly expressed all cell lines and in general 
expressed in lower amounts in tissue samples (Figure 4b; 
some exceptions are discussed below). Genes found to be 
downregulated in cell lines were low in all cell lines, but highly 
expressed in only a subset of the tissues (Figure 4a). No genes 
were found to be universally expressed in vivo but not in 
vitro. As a consequence, the identification of downregulated 
genes in cell lines depends on the tissue samples present in 
the comparison. This might explain the lower concordance 
between different datasets for downregulated genes com- 
pared with upregulated genes, as large differences between 
the types of tissue samples in datasets I and II existed (for 
example, no tumor samples in dataset II). 



Figure 4 (see following page) 

The gene-expression signature of in vitro growth. All genes found to be differentially expressed between cell lines and tissues across two dataset I and II 
(576 genes) were subject to hierarchical clustering (average linkage and Euclidean distance metric) using the Genesis software [43]. Before clustering, all 
genes were normalized to an average expression level of zero and a standard deviation of one (that is unit length). Above the cluster image, samples are 
labeled as cell lines, normal tissues and tumor tissues (except for the primary cultures and FACS-sorted cells in datasets II that were not annotated), (a) 
Top part of the cluster presents the genes found to be downregulated in vitro. These genes were not detected in vitro and were often only expressed in a 
subset of tissue samples. It is likely that these genes represent downregulated tissue markers from the respective tissues, (b) In contrast, genes found to 
be upregulated in vitro were highly expressed in all cell lines, while occasionally expressed in a few tissue samples. Specific clusters of genes in (a) and (b) 
are annotated on the right of the cluster image (clusters A to H). Specific groups of samples are annotated in color above the cluster image and by number 
below the cluster image (cluster numbers I to 7). Cluster number I, kidney and liver samples; cluster number 2, lung and muscle; cluster number 3, 
lymphomas; cluster number 4, leukemias (ALL); cluster number 5, leukemias (AML); cluster number 6, CNS tumors (medullablastoma and glioblastoma); 
cluster number 7, germinal center cells. 
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Figure 4 (see legend on previous page) 
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Table 3 



Biological process upregulated in vitro 


GO category 


j ouii nurnuer or genes 






FDR 


GO ID 


Translation 








• 




Translation 


76 


36 


-7.95 


0.0000 


GO:0043037 


Ribosome biogenesis and assembly 


42 


19 


-4.10 


0.0037 


GO:0042254 


Ribosome biogenesis 


41 


19 


-4.27 


0.0000 


GO:0007046 


Regulation of translation 


33 


14 


-2.81 


0.0077 


GO:0006445 


Translationa! initiation 


23 


13 


-4.20 


0.0042 


G O:000 64 1 3 


tRNA metabolism 


27 


12 


-2.69 


0.0070 


GO:0006399 


tRNA modification 


23 


II 


-2.82 


0.0078 


GO:0006400 


tRNA aminoacylation for protein translation 


21 


10 


-2.59 


0.0125 


GO:00064I8 


tRNA aminoacylation 


21 


10 


-2.59 


0.0125 


GO:0043039 


rRNA processing 


17 


10 


-3.53 


0.0056 


GO:0006364 


rRNA metabolism 


17 


10 


-3.53 


0.0056 


GO:00 16072 


Regulation of trans lational initiation 


14 


8 


-2.79 


0.0075 


GO:0006446 


Translational elongation 


1 A 

14 


7 


-2.0/ 


n (\ac\{\ 
U.IMUU 


UU.UUuM 1 4 


t ^* t nil 

Transcription from Pol 1 promoter 


7 


5 


A A 

-2.44 


0.0 1 4 1 


Cj(J:0006J60 


Splicing 












RNA processing 


123 


52 


-9.02 


0.0000 


GO:0006396 


RNA metabolism 


130 


52 


A Art 

-8.00 


A AAAA 

0.0000 


GO:00 1 6070 


mRNA metabolism 


64 


21 


-2.27 


0.0217 


GO:00 16071 


mRNA processing 


57 


20 


-2.56 


0.0123 


GO:0006397 


RNA splicing 


41 


18 


-3.70 


0.0030 * 


GO:0008380 


RNA splicing, via transesterification reactions with bulged 
adenosine as nucleophile 


33 


15 


-3.37 


0.0050 


GO:0000377 


RNA splicing, via transesterification reactions 


33 


15 


-3.37 


0.0050 


G 0:00003 75 


Nuclear mRNA splicing, via spliceosome 


33 


15 


-3.37 


a nA r a 

0.0050 


GO:0000398 


RNA modification 


25 


1 i 

1 1 


-2.46 


A A 1 A 1 

0.0143 


GO:000945 1 


Nucleotide metabolism 












Kill- 1 -_l J 1 • _ « 1 

Nucleobase, nucleoside, nucleotide and nucleic acid 
metabolism 


806 


192 


-4.43 


A AAAA 

0.0000 


GO:0006I J9 


Nucleotide metabolism 


61 


20 


-2.18 


0.0304 


GO:0009II7 


Nucleotide biosynthesis 


45 


16 


-2.21 


0.0303 


GO:0009I65 


Ribonucleotide metabolism 


28 


13 


-3.09 


0.0047 


GO:0009259 


Ribonucleotide biosynthesis 


27 


13 


-3.28 


0.0048 


GO:0009260 


Purine nucleotide metabolism 


29 


12 


-2.37 


0.0164 


GO:0006I63 


Purine nucleotide biosynthesis 


26 


12 


-2.86 


0.0080 


GO:0006I64 


Purine ribonucleotide metabolism 


25 


II 


-2.46 


0.0143 


GO:0009I50 


Purine ribonucleotide biosynthesis 


24 


II 


-2.63 


0.01 15 


GO:0009 1 52 


Nucleoside triphosphate metabolism 


23 


10 


-2.23 


0.0299 


GO:0009I4I 


Ribonucleoside triphosphate metabolism 


20 


9 


-2.17 


0.0295 


GO:0009I99 


Ribonucleoside triphosphate biosynthesis 


19 


9 


-2.35 


0.0167 


GO:000920I 


Nucleoside triphosphate biosynthesis 


20 


9 


-2.17 


0.0295 


GO:0009I42 


Purine ribonucleoside triphosphate metabolism 


20 


9 


-2.17 


0.0295 


GO:0009205 


Purine ribonucleoside triphosphate biosynthesis 


19 


9 


-2.35 


0.0167 


GO:0009206 


Purine nucleoside triphosphate metabolism 


21 


9 


-2.00 


0.0413 


GO:0009I44 


Purine nucleoside triphosphate biosynthesis 


19 


9 


-2.35 


0.0167 


GO:0009I45 


Nucleoside metabolism 


14 


7 


-2.07 


0.0400 


GO:0009II6 


Protein modification and degradation 












Protein metabolism 


836 


210 


-6.86 


0.0000 


GO:00 19538 


Protein biosynthesis 


207 


72 


-7.76 


0.0000 


GO:00064I2 


Intracellular transport 


176 


63 


-7.36 


0.0000 


GO:0046907 


Protein transport 


149 


52 


-5.75 


0.0000 


GO:00 15031 
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Biological process upregulated in vitro 



Intracellular protein transport 


1 38 


Cft 


-O. 1 1 


U.UUUU 




Amino acid and derivative metabolism 


126 


36 


-2.31 


0.0198 


GO:00065I9 


Amino acid metabolism 


98 


29 


-2.19 


0.0297 


GO:0006520 


Ubiquitin-dependent protein catabolism 


48 


26 


-7.39 


0.0000 


GO:00065II 


Modification-dependent protein catabolism 


48 


26 


-7.39 


0.0000 


GO:00 19941 


Protein targeting 


70 


23 


-2.44 


0.0139 


GO:0006605 


Protein folding 


46 


22 


-5.14 


0.0000 


GO:0006457 


Ubiquitin cycle 


31 


12 


-2.10 


0.0351 


GO:00065I2 


Amino acid activation 


21 


10 


-2.59 


0.0125 


GO:0043038 


Polyamine metabolism 


5 


4 


-2.27 


0.0271 


GO:0006595 


Metabolism 












Metabolism 


2008 


457 


-12.88 


0.0000 


GO:0008I52 


Biosynthesis 


423 


119 


-6.33 


0.0000 


GO:0009058 


Energy pathways 


128 


38 


-2.74 


0.0074 


GO:000609I 


Energy derivation by oxidation of organic compounds 


89 


32 


-4.02 


0.0036 


GO:00 15980 


Main pathways of carbohydrate metabolism 


56 


20 


-2.67 


0.0069 


GO:0006092 


Coenzyme and prosthetic group metabolism 


55 


18 


-2.00 


0.0419 


GO:000673I 


Coenzyme metabolism 


A A 

44 


1 6 


i n 
-2.32 


0.0200 


^"0.ftftftZ7"J1 


Glucose catabolism 


30 


12 


-2.23 


0.0307 


GO:0006007 


Coenzyme and prosthetic group biosynthesis 


31 


12 


-2.10 


0.0351 


GO:0046I38 


Oxidative phosphorylation 


13 


II 


-6.25 


0.0000 


GO:0006II9 


Coenzyme biosynthesis 


23 


10 


-2.23 


0.0299 


GO:0009I08 


Cellular respiration 


1 1 


9 


-4.94 


0.0000 


GO:0045333 


Aerobic respiration 


9 


8 


-4.92 


0.0000 


GO:0009060 


Tricarboxylic acid cycle 


18 


8 


-1.94 


0.0462 


GO:0006099 


ATP synthesis coupled electron transport (sensu Eukarya) 


6 


5 


-2.91 


0.0061 


GO:0042775 


ATP synthesis coupled electron transport 


6 


5 


-2.91 


0.0061 


GO:0042773 


Cell-cycle progression 












Cell cycle 


324 


89 


-4.32 


0.0000 


GO:0007049 


Cell organization and biogenesis 


315 


83 


-3.38 


0.0054 


GO:00 16043 


DNA metabolism 


188 


64 


-6.53 


0.0000 


GO:0006259 


Mitotic cell cycle 


153 


58 


-7.84 


0.0000 


GO:0000278 


Cytoplasm organization and biogenesis 


202 


55 


1 71 

-2.73 


ft ftft77 

0.00/3 


/"*rVftftft7ft1Q 


DNA replication and chromosome cycle 
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oU.UUUUUo/ 


M phase 


62 
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n nnnn 
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Nuclear organization and biogenesis 


79 


25 


-2.36 


ft ft 1 7Z 

0.0 1 /o 


^-0.ftftftZQ07 


DNA packaging 


69 


1C 
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U.UUn7 
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S phase of mitotic cell cycle 


72 


Lj 


i no 




nnonnnofl4 
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Chromosome organization and biogenesis (sensu Eukarya) 77 




1 1ft 

-L.LK) 
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<^ 0-00,07001 


DNA replication 


67 


2 J 


1 71 

-2./ 2 


ft ftft7 1 


r:rvftftft.O£.ft 

oU.UUUOZOU 


Nuclear division 


54 


11 
22 


t Q1 

-SMI 


ft ftft? 1 
U.UU S 1 


r^rvnonnian 


Establishment and/or maintenance of chromatin 


64 


1 1 
L 1 


1 17 
-L.LI 
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f^ryftftftzsic 


architecture 












M phase of mitotic cell cycle 


45 


20 


-4.15 


0.0040 


GO.-0000087 


DNA repair 


59 


20 


-2.36 


0.0173 


GO:000628I 


Mitosis 


42 


19 


-4.10 


0.0037 


GO:0007067 


Microtubute-based process 


45 


19 


-3.61 


0.0059 


GO:00070I7 


DNA-dependent DNA replication 


35 


15 


-3.04 


0.0044 


GO:000626I 


Microtubule cytoskeleton organization and biogenesis 


27 


14 


-3.94 


0.0034 


GO:0000226 


Gl/S transition of mitotic cell cycle 


35 


13 


-2.06 


0.0396 


GO:0000082 


G2/M transition of mitotic cell cycle 


21 


9 


-2.00 


0.0413 


GO:0000086 


M-phase specific microtubule process 


12 


7 


-2.56 


0.0132 


GO:0000072 


Chromosome segregation 


14 


7 


-2.07 


0.0400 


GO:0007059 


Microtubule nucleation 


9 


6 


-2.65 


0.0117 


GO:0007020 
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Table 3 (Continued) 



Biological process upregulated in vitro 



DNA replication initiation 


10 


6 


-2.32 


0.0190 


GO:0006270 


Spindle assembly 


8 


6 


-3.05 


0.0045 


GO:000705I 


Tubulin folding 


9 


6 


-2.65 


0.0117 


GO:000702I 


Mitotic spindle assembly 


6 


5 


-2.91 


0.0061 


GO:0007052 


Pre-replicative complex formation and maintenance 


5 


4 


-2.27 


0.0271 


GO:0006267 


Chromatin modifications 












Histone modification 


12 


7 


-2.56 


0.0132 


GO:00 16570 


Covalent chromatin modification 


12 


7 


-2.56 


0.0132 


GO:00 16569 


Others 












Physiological process 


2917 


574 


-3.84 


0.0032 


GO:0007582 


Macromolecule biosynthesis 


345 


100 


-5.98 


0.0000 


GO:0009059 


Response to endogenous stimulus 


77 


23 


-1.89 


0.0486 


GO:00097I9 


Response to DNA damage stimulus 


71 


22 


-2.02 


0.0412 


GO:0006974 



The genes downregulated in cell lines and only expressed in 
subsets of tissues and tumors were likely to represent tissue- 
specific genes for which the expression was lost in cell lines 
(Figure 4a). Indeed, examples of tissue-specific genes that 
were downregulated in cell lines were identified for blood 
cells (Figure 4, cluster A, for example, PBXIPl, ISGF3 and 
IkB-alpha), brain tumors (Figure 4, cluster C and sample 
cluster 6, for example, CCND2 and APPBP2), renal biopsies 
(Figure 4, cluster E, for example, hMT-If) and brain normal 
and tumor biopsies (Figure 4, cluster F, for example, Proto- 
cadherin 2). 

Leukemias (sample clusters 4 and 5 in Figure 4), lymphomas 
(sample cluster 3 in Figure 4), and germinal center cells (sam- 
ple cluster 7 in Figure 4) had gene-expression profiles most 
similar to those of the cell lines. They had downregulated a 
large portion of the genes similarly downregulated in cell 
lines (Figure 4, cluster D). They had also upregulation of 
genes associated with replication (cluster G, for example, 
TOPII, MCM2, MCM3 and MCM6) and metabolism (cluster 
H). The information of all genes present in Figure 4 along 
with its presence in different subclusters can be found in 
Additional data file 1. A high-resolution image of Figure 4 
with all sample names and gene identifiers can be found in 
Additional data file 3. 

Transcriptional alterations affect multiple biological 
processes 

Because of the considerable and consistent differential 
expression of genes in cell lines, we used Gene Ontology (GO) 
to investigate which biological processes were affected by 
long-term in vitro selection and adaptation. Using GoMiner 
[25] we identified the GO categories over-represented among 
the differentially expressed genes defined by SAM at a FDR of 
1% (735 up- and 1,699 downregulated genes). By this 



approach, multiple and highly overlapping GO categories 
showing statistical significance were identified. GoMiner 
corrects thep-values for the multiple comparisons and we set 
the FDR threshold to 5% for the GO category identification. 
We found that upregulated genes in cell lines are over-repre- 
sented for multiple GO categories relating to three main cel- 
lular processes: cell cycle; macromolecular biosynthesis, 
processing, modification and degradation; and energy metab- 
olism (Table 3). Seven genes belonging to the 'histone modi- 
fication 1 category were also upregulated. Interestingly, among 
the downregulated genes we identified many genes involved 
in 'cell adhesion', 'cell-cell adhesion', 'enzyme linked receptor 
protein signaling pathway', and 'cell-cell signaling* (Table 4). 
A similar pattern of downregulated genes involved in cell-cell 
communication, membrane signaling and second messenger 
signaling was observed in dataset II (data not shown). We 
also identified many downregulated genes involved in 
immune-system functions and antigen presentation. How- 
ever, these differences were dataset dependent and not 
observed in dataset II. Therefore these categories were 
excluded from Table 4 but are given in Additional data file 4. 



Discussion 

The use of immortalized cell lines as model systems of normal 
and pathological tissues is controversial [5,26-28]. There are 
obvious general differences between the environment of cells 
growing in vitro and that of in vivo tissue cells, including oxi- 
dative pressure, nutrient accessibility, cell-cell contact and 
interactions with ECM, as well as in growth rate. These differ- 
ences influence the gene expression and the phenotype of the 
cells grown in vitro. Many gene-expression studies have ana- 
lyzed the differences between cell lines derived from a specific 
tumor tissue to the corresponding tumor tissues and primary 
cultures [2,10,12,29]. These studies are important to asses 
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Table 4 



Biological process down regulated in vitro 


uu category 
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Cell surface receptor linked signal transduction 


413 


232 


-8.66 


0.0000 


G 0:000/ 1 66 


Cell adhesion 


257 


139 


-4.10 


0.0000 


GO:0007I55 


Cell-cell signaling 


240 


132 


-4.38 


0.0000 


GO:0007267 


Cell motility 


197 


105 


-2.91 


0.0(71 


GO:0006928 


G-protein coupled receptor protein signaling pathway 


175 


102 


-4.87 


0.0000 


GO:0007I86 


Enzyme linked receptor protein signaling pathway 


107 


61 


-278 


0.0231 


GO:0007I67 


Cell-cell adhesion 


87 


53 


-3.41 


0.0000 


GO:00 16337 


G-protein signaling, coupled to IP3 second messenger 


35 


23 


-2.32 


0.0490 


GO:0007200 


(phospholipase C activating) 












Extracellular structure organization and biogenesis 


17 


14 


-3.02 


0.0029 


GO:0043062 


Extracellular matrix organization and biogenesis 


16 


13 


-2.73 


0.0225 


GO:0030I98 



how cell-line model systems have maintained the gene 
expression of their tumor origins, that is, their tissue identi- 
ties. We have previously developed a method to assess how 
gene expression in individual cell lines relates to tumors of 
different tissue origins [30]. It is, however of equal impor- 
tance to pinpoint the cellular processes affected by long term 
in vitro growth irrespectively of tissue origin. Therefore we 
have performed a comprehensive analysis of gene-expression 
profiles of 60 cell lines and 311 samples from multiple tissue 
origins. The analyses showed that approximately 30% of the 
genes investigated were differentially expressed in immortal- 
ized cell lines. 

We used GO to characterize the cellular processes that were 
transcriptionally altered in cell lines. This analysis identified 
the common biological processes that were transcriptionally 
altered in rapidly dividing cells, that is, a molecular portrait of 
proliferation. In support of previous findings [2,10], these 
data confirmed an upregulation of genes involved in transla- 
tion, cell-cycle regulation and DNA replication. In addition, 
this comparison identified many other cellular processes that 
were upregulated (Table 2). Genes involved in energy metab- 
olism, nucleotide metabolism, splicing, protein modifications 
and degradation, and chromatin regulation were enriched 
among the upregulated genes in vitro. As expected, many of 
the upregulated genes seem to be directly involved in cell 
divisions. For example, the maintenance methylation 
enzyme, DNA methyltransferase 1 (DNMTi), was consistently 
upregulated in the rapidly dividing cell lines. DNMTi methyl- 
ates newly synthesized DNA and is directly involved in the 
DNA replication process. The de novo DNA methylation 
enzymes DNMT3A and DNMT3B were not, however, upregu- 
lated in cell lines. Therefore, it is tempting to speculate that 
the list of upregulated genes is enriched in genes directly 
involved in the essential cellular processes for rapidly diving 



cells (for example, DNA replication). The gene list might 
therefore be used to predict which cellular factors are general 
and which factors have more specialized regulatory roles. 
Certain histone-modifying proteins (HDACi, EZH2, and HPi 
beta and gamma subunits) were upregulated in cell lines 
whereas others were not. Could these factors also be directly 
involved in DNA replication? 

Among the genes downregulated in vitro we detected many 
involved in cell communication, membrane signaling, and 
adhesion to ECM. A downregulation of genes involved in 
ECM interactions were previously found in a serial analysis of 
gene expression (SAGE) study [31]. Our results confirm their 
observation. We further demonstrate that additional 
membrane signaling proteins, working downstream of G-pro- 
tein-coupled receptors, were downregulated in vitro. The 
downregulation of many proteins involved in membrane sig- 
naling, cell-cell communication and adhesion to ECM proba- 
bly reflect the altered environment for cells growing in vitro 
and in defined cell-culture media and in contrast to the 
organization of cells in tissues [6,26,27]. Indeed, when trans- 
planting tumor cell lines into immunodeficient mice and ana- 
lyzing the resulting tumors, genes involved in ECM and cell 
adhesion were again upregulated [32]. The gene-expression 
comparison presented in this study could also be used for 
detailed characterization of particular pathways [14] to iden- 
tify which are up- or downregulated as part of the cell-line 
adaptation to in vitro conditions. 

This study compared immortalized cell lines to solid tumors 
of diverse origins. Tissues are complex, heterogeneous mix- 
tures of cell types, whereas cell lines contain just one more- 
or-less clonal cell type, selected for its ability to grow under in 
vitro conditions. It is likely that the expression of genes in 
tumor-derived cell lines is more similar to that in the 
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malignant cells within the tumor tissue. Thus the in vitro sig- 
nature is a combined effect of in vitro adaptation and selec- 
tion for subtypes of cells from the tissue. Although at present 
it would be methodologically very hard to establish the contri- 
bution from either of these two phenomena, some general 
remarks can be made. Genes more highly expressed in the 
malignant cell would appear upregulated in cell lines as a 
result of the enrichment of this cell in culture. Because the 
tumor samples contained at least 50% malignant cells (usu- 
ally more, see Materials and methods) this 'enrichment effect' 
could never result in an artificial fold-change of more than 2. 
In our data, 344 genes (dataset I) and 1,159 genes (dataset II) 
were upregulated in cell lines with a fold-change exceeding 2. 
It is therefore impossible that the enrichment effect explains 
the major part of the observed upregulation of genes in vitro. 
It could only bias the numbers to a limited extent. On the 
other hand, the degrees of infiltration of stromal cells vary 
between different solid tumors [33]. There is a possibility that 
genes upregulated in stromal cells appear downregulated in 
cell lines as a result of the lack of these cells in culture. This 
dilution effect could potentially result in an apparent 
downregulation in cell lines of genes with a fold-change value 
exceeding 2. This requires that there is a sixfold change in the 
expression in the stromal compartment comprising 20% of 
the cells in the tumor, for a gene to appear downregulated by 
more than twofold in cell lines. One extreme, but interesting, 
possibility would be that the cells growing in vitro are derived 
from a putative 'cancer stem cell' [34]. In that case the enrich- 
ment effect could be profound, and the observed expression 
signature would then be a combination of the in vitro adapta- 
tion and selection for a common cancer stem cell signature. 
These intriguing issues might be resolved using laser-capture 
microdissection [35] on specific subpopulations of cells 
within the tumor for cases where reliable stem-cell markers 
can be established or applying tissue modeling in in vitro 
three-dimensional culture systems [26,27]. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the tumor tissue phenotype is very 
much dictated by the interplay between different cell types, 
which is decisively interrupted by growth in vitro [28,33]. 
The interplay between malignant cells and stroma can be dis- 
sected using xenografts. In a recent study, human cell lines 
were injected into mice and the effect of stromal components 
on the gene expression of the malignant cell was specifically 
investigated [32]. Finally, it is of fundamental importance to 
pinpoint the common transcriptional differences and similar- 
ities of these cell lines to their tissues of origin irrespective of 
their causes, as in our study. These cell lines are routinely 
used as model systems of tumors and normal tissues. There- 
fore the nature and volume of effects related to in vitro cul- 
ture are profoundly relevant. 

It would be interesting to investigate the temporal aspects of 
the establishment of the in vitro signature. In a recent study 
6- and 24-hour primary cultures of hepatocytes were com- 
pared to liver tissues [36]. Not surprisingly, it was found that 
the gene-expression profiles separated gradually with time. 



However, the genes reported to be upregulated at 6 and 24 
hours are not the same as the ones that were found to be uni- 
versally upregulated in our tumor-derived cell lines, indicat- 
ing the need for a longer period of time before the in vitro 
signature gets established. Other studies have identified 
higher expression of a limited set of proliferation-associated 
genes in immortalized cancer cell lines when compared with 
primary cultures [10,29]. Therefore, it is likely that the exten- 
sive differential expression observed in this study occur as a 
result of long-term adaptation due to in vitro selection and 
adaptation. 

This study also introduced a fruitful cross-site approach for 
quantitative comparison of gene-expression data from differ- 
ent laboratories. The growing wealth of gene-expression data 
available in public databases offers great opportunities for 
computational experiments. It must, however, be emphasized 
that a successful comparison of gene-expression data from 
different laboratories depends on the quality of the data and 
similarities in the experimental protocols used [37]. There- 
fore, careful quality controls and validations of gene-expres- 
sion comparisons must always be performed. If available, raw 
data files (that is, CEL files) would enable additional quality 
controls (such as checking the image for hybridization 
scratches) and the use of different methods to estimate tran- 
script levels [38]. We developed a quality-control procedure 
by examining the scalar factors, correlation between similar 
samples, SVD, and an independent validation dataset This 
approach was successful in the analysis of gene-expression 
data from three different laboratories (using the same 
Affymetrix Hu68oo platform). Thus, quantitative compari- 
sons of gene-expression data from different sites may be 
feasible. 



Conclusion 

This cross-site comparison of gene expression in cell lines, 
normal, and tumor tissues revealed a distinct in vitro gene- 
expression signature. This signature deserves attention as a 
biological phenomenon itself, as it can elucidate and teach us 
about the impressive consequences of in vitro selection and 
adaptation, with implications for tissue organization and 
future tissue engineering in vitro. 

Materials and methods 
Gene-expression data 

We compiled gene-expression data on cell lines, normal, and 
tumor samples from three different studies [15-17] that all 
used Affymetrix Hu68oo arrays. The National Cancer Insti- 
tute NCI60 cell-line gene-expression data [15] were down- 
loaded from Cancer Program Data Sets [39]. The tab- 
delimited text file (NCI60_aug99_resfile.txt) contained 
scaled expression data together with 'absolute calls' (absent, 
present and marginal). The 60 cell lines came from the fol- 
lowing tissues: lung (n = 9), colon (n = 7), breast (n = 8), ovary 
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